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Volume X, Number 9 


The Indian Round Table Conference which convened 
on November 12, 1930, and concluded its sessions on 
January 19, 1931, was a notable event in the history both 
of India and of the British Commonwealth. Regardless 
of how the current negotiations in India between Lord 
Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi may issue, the work of the 
London Conference will likely have permanent signifi- 
cance. 

The Conference organized itself into a Committee of 
the Whole and created nine sub-committees, as follows: 
Federal Structure; Provincial Constitution; Minorities; 
Burma (to find an equitable basis for the separation of 
Burma from British India) ; North West Frontier Prov- 
ine; Franchise; Defense; Services (to consider the rela- 


EB. tion of the Indian services, civil, military, etc., to the new 
$2.0 political structures) ; and finally, Sind (to consider the 
t have question of making Sind a separate province). 


The Conference did a vast amount of detail work but 
tad some dramatic features, chiefly relating to the declara- 
tons of delegates from the native States. Although tech- 
tically the Conference was not recognized by the All- 


al gov India Congress, the organization representing the Indian 
he Eu- ff Nationalist Movement, the Congress viewpoint was rep- 
lo resented throughout. 

es fully § The summaries that follow of the sub-committees’ re- 


~ constitute in the aggregate the findings of the Con- 
erence. 


e stats} The Conference passed a resolution accepting the 

results § teports as “material of the highest value for use in the 
eprese: framing of a Constitution for India, embodying as they 
or the § do a substantial measure of agreement on the main 
achinet! gtound-plan.” 


FEDERAL STRUCTURE 

the tf Lord Sankey, chairman of the Federal Structure sub- 
fforts 0 Mmittee, presented its report which contains the fol- 
ing vet) lowing recommendations : 

jation i} = “The process of federation will involve the creation of 
ew loa! @tew state which will derive its powers (a) in part from 
eas. powers which the states will agree to concede to the 
1ew town, to be placed at the disposal of the new federa- 
nd fami ton; and (b) in part from the transfer to it of such 
Che book of the powers of the central Indian government (and 
Il be co It may be of the provincial governments) as may be 
improve teed to be necessary for the purposes of the fed- 


tration,” 


The federal legislature, according to the plan, would 
“nsist of two chambers, each containing representatives 
{both British India and the States. 


The Indian Round Table Conterence 


The new constitution will “recognize the principle that, 
subject to certain special provisions more particularly 
specified hereafter, the responsibility for the federal gov- 
ernment of India will in the future rest upon Indians 
themselves.” The executive power would rest in the Gov- 
ernor-General as representing the Crown and he would 
appoint a council of ministers, these ministers to be per- 
sons who command the confidence of the legislature and 
the Governor-General, who would “follow the convention 
firmly established in constitutional practice throughout 
the British Commonwealth of inviting one minister to 
form a government and requesting him to submit a list 
of his proposed colleagues.” The ministry would “retain 
office only so long as they retain that confidence.” 

The report states that the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment at the center is to be the goal of the constitution, 
but that the transfer of power and responsibilities cannot 
be made at one step and that during a period of transi- 
tion “the Governor-General shall be responsible for de- 
fence and external relations” and that he “must be at 
liberty to act on his own responsibility, and must be given 
the powers necessary to implement his decisions.” 

At present in the government of British India certain 
subjects which come under the authority of the central 
government are known as central subjects and others as 
provincial subjects, administered by the provinces. Under 
a federal system, which will include such Indian States as 
decide to participate in the federation, a new classifica- 
tion will have to be made subject to the approval of the 
Indian States. The sub-Committee has made a provi- 
sional classification, which includes most of the central 
subjects, with recommendations as to the extent to which 
each should be federalized. There is also a list of sub- 
jects no portion of which is to be federalized and provi- 
sion is made for subjects in which both the central gov- 
ernment and the provinces are interested and which 
might be subject to central legislation. 

The Governor-General would be given the power to 
secure the legislation essential for the carrying out of his 
responsibility in relation to those subjects reserved for 
his final judgment. The sub-Committee believes that the 
success of the new constitution depends in no small de- 
gree on India’s ability to maintain her financial stability 
and credit, both at home and abroad. “It would there- 
fore be necessary to reserve to the Governor-General in 
regard to budgetary arrangements and borrowing such 
essential powers as would enable him to intervene if 
methods were being pursued which would, in his opinion, 
seriously prejudice the credit of India in the money mar- 
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kets of the world. The sub-Committee recommends, with 
a view to ensuring confidence in the management of 
Indian credit and currency, that efforts should be made 
to establish on sure foundations and free from any politi- 
cal influence, as early as may be found possible, a reserve 
bank, which will be entrusted with the management of 
the currency and exchange.” 

The finance minister would be responsible only to the 
legislature in the matter of taxation, fiscal policy and ex- 
penditures other than those under the Governor-General’s 
control. His position would not be different from that 
of any other minister. 


Concerning the structure and composition of the legis- 
lature it was recognized that some of the opinions pro- 
visionally expressed in the report might require revision. 
“But proceeding simply on the basis that there will be 
two chambers, the upper smaller in size than the lower, 
and without any decision as to the relations of one to the 
other, the balance of opinion was to the effect that the 
upper chamber—which might be described as the senate 
—of the federal legislature should be a small body, of 
from 100 to 150 members, whose qualifications should be 
such as will ensure that it is a body of weight, experi- 
ence and character... . 

“The sub-Committee are almost unanimously of opinion 
that the British-Indian members of the senate should be 
elected by the provincial legislatures. . . .” 

A fixed proportion of this chamber should retire and 
be replaced at regular intervals. The sub-Committee re- 
gard a distribution of seats on a population basis as prob- 
ably most convenient and satisfactory, but this is still 
undecided. 


The trend of opinion as to the size of the lower cham- 


ber is that it should consist of approximately 300 mem- 
bers, and here again the method of election is not settled. 
The term of service in the lower chamber should be five 
years unless dissolved before that time by the Governor- 


General. “Opinion was unanimous in the sub-Com- 
tee that, subject to any report of the Minorities sub-Com- 
mittee, provision should be made for the representation, 
possibly in both chambers, and certainly in the lower 
chamber, of certain special interests, namely, the De- 
pressed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, Anglo-In- 
dians, Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian) and 
Labor.” The sub-Committee also “expressed the view 
that so long as there are any reserved subjects the Crown 
should be represented in both chambers.” 


“... Within the range of federal subjects, the federal 
executive must have authority to ensure that federal acts 
are duly executed in the provinces; it also goes without 
saying that within States’ territory there can be no ques- 
tion of the exercise of any such authority, direct or in- 
direct, outside the strict range of federal subjects. But 
it seems equally evident that in matters affecting more 
than one province of British India, even where they re- 
late to subjects classified as provincial, there must be 
some authority capable of resolving disputes and of co- 
ordinating policy when uniformity of policy is in the 
interests of India as a whole, and the sub-Committee 
consider that the constitution should recognize this au- 
thority as vesting in the federal government and should 
make suitable provision for its exercise.” 


Tue ProviINcIAL CONSTITUTION 


The sub-Committee on Provincial Constitution “agreed 
that in the governor’s provinces the existing system of 
dyarchy [division of executive powers. See INFoRMA- 


TION SERVICE, October 11, 1930] should be abolished and 
that all provincial subjects, including law and order 
should be administered in responsibility to the provincial 
legislatures.” It recommends that there be “unitary” ex. 
ecutives and that individual ministers composing the ex. 
ecutive should be jointly responsible to the legislature, 
The appointment of ministers will rest with the governor 
of the province, but the opinion is that they should be 
drawn from among the elected members of the provincial 
legislatures. Minority interests should be adequately rec- 
ognized in the formation of the provincial executives, 
The governor “shall have power to dissolve the legisk- 
ture; he may assent or withhold assent to legislation; he 
may return a bill for reconsideration by the legislature, 
or _— it for the consideration of the Governor-Gen- 
eral. 


“It shall not be lawful without the previous sanction 
of the governor to introduce any legislation affecting the 
religion or religious rites of any class or community in 
the province; regulating any subject declared under the 
constitution to be a federal or central subject ; any meas- 
ure repealing or affecting any act of the federal or cen- 
tral legislature or ordinance made by the Governor. 
General.” 


The governor will have much the same emergency pow- 
ers within the province as the Governor-General holds at 
the center. Whether or not a second chamber should be 
incorporated is to be left to the individual provinces. The 
— provincial legislatures are made up of one chan- 

er. 


MINORITIES 


The sub-Committee on Minorities came to no agree- 
ment. Having failed in this it decided that “separate 
electorates, with all their drawbacks and difficulties, would 
have to be retained as the basis of the electoral arrange- 
ments under the new constitution. From this the ques 
tion of proportions would arise. Under these circum 
stances, the claims of the Depressed Classes will have to 
be considered adequately.” The sub-Committee recon 
mends “that the negotiations should be continued between 
the representatives concerned, with a request that the re 
sult of their efforts should be reported to those engaged 
in the next stage of these negotiations. 

“The Minorities and Depressed Classes were definite 
in their assertion that they could not consent to any sell 
governing constitution for India unless their demants 
were met in a reasonable manner. . . . It was agreed that 
the existing rights of the European community in Indi 
in regard to criminal trials should be maintained.” 


THE FRANCHISE 


The sub-Committee considering franchise reported that 
full adult suffrage is to be the goal, but for the preset! 
only a broadening of the basis is possible. The recom 
mendation is “that in any given area the franchise qual 
fications should be the same for all communities; but We 
desire that the Franchise Commission [to be appointed] 
in making their proposals should bear in mind that the 
ideal system would as nearly as possible give each cot 
munity a voting strength proportional to its numbers and 
that the Commission should so contrive their franchist 
system as to secure this result in so far as it may 
practicable.” 

The property qualification “should be understood int 
widest sense as including not only the ownership ° 
landed property but also the occupation of landed “ 
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house property or the receipt of income or wages whether 
in cash or kind... . 

“The Franchise Commission should consider the pos- 
sibility of framing a suitable educational qualification as 
an additional qualification for the franchise. . . . 

“The existing military service qualification should be 
retained and we recommend that the Franchise Commis- 
sion should consider the extension of this qualification so 
as to include service in the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces.” 

It was also agreed that there should be special qualifi- 
cations prescribed for women, so’that the disparity now 
existing between the voting strength of the two sexes 
may be lessened. 


Tue DEFENSES 


The discussion of the defense section centered for the 
most part round the question of Indianization and arrived 
at the following definite resolutions : 

“(1) The sub-Committee consider that with the devel- 
opment of the new political structure in India, the defense 
of India must to an increasing extent be the concern of 
the Indian people, and not of the British government 
alone. 

“(2) In order to give practical effect to this principle, 
they recommend— 

“(a) That immediate steps be taken to increase sub- 
stantially the rate of Indianization in the Indian Army 
to make it commensurate with the main object in view, 
having regard to all relevant considerations, such as the 
maintenance of the requisite standard of efficiency. (Mr. 
Jinnah dissented and desired a clear indication of the 
pace of Indianization.) 

“(b) That in order to give effect to (a) a training 
college in India be established at the earliest possible 
moment, in order to train candidates for commissions in 
all arms of the Indian defense services. This college 
would also train prospective officers of the Indian State 
Forces. Indian cadets should, however, continue to be 
tligible for admission as at present to Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, and Cranwell. 

“(c) That in order to avoid delay the Government of 
India be instructed to set up a Committee of Experts, 
both British and Indian (including representatives of 
Indian States) to work out the details of the establish- 
ment of such a college. 

“(3) The Committee also recognize tie great impor- 
tance attached by Indian thought to the reduction of the 
number of British troops in India to the lowest possible 
figure and consider that the question should form the 
subject of early expert investigation.” 

It was agreed that a military council including the 
Indian states should be established. 


Tue INDIAN SERVICES 


The sub-Committee which considered the relation of the 
stvices to the new political structure recommended that 
Provision be made to safeguard the rights of all persons 
appointed before the new constitution comes into force. 

ty also recommend “that for the Indian Civil and 
Indian Police Services recruitment should continue to be 
carried out on an All-India basis, but the majority of the 

mmittee are of opinion that recruitment for judicial 
offices should no longer be made in the Indian Civil Serv- 
ke, The Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation Branch 


hi Indian Service of Engineers should be provincial- 
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On the question whether they “should record any rec- 
ommendation as to the desirability of securing a continu- 
ance of the recruitment of a European element in the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service’there 
was some divergence of opinion. The majority of the 
sub-Committee are of opinion that in the case of these 
two services it is desirable that some recruitment of Euro- 
peans should continue.” 


Except in the case of persons already in the medical 
service, the opinion is that there should be no civil branch 
of the Indian Medical Service, “and that no civil appoint- 
ments either under the Government of India or the pro- 
vincial governments should in future be listed as being 
reserved for Europeans as such. The civil medical serv- 
ices should be recruited through the Public Service Com- 
missions” but the “governments and Public Service Com- 
missions in India should bear in mind the requirements 
of the army and the British officials in India and take 
steps to recruit a fair and adequate number of European 
doctors to their respective civil medical services, and 
should be prepared to pay such salaries as would bring 
about this result.” 

Public service commissions are recommended for the 
provinces and in connection with the central government 
by the governor or Governor-General. Members of these 
commissions “shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
Crown and be removable by the governor, in the case of 
a provincial commission, and by the Governor-General in 
the case of the central commission.” Special considera- 
tion should be given to the Anglo-Indian community in 
the matter of public employment. “There should be a 
statutory declaration that (a) no person shall be under 
any disability for admission into any branch of the pub- 
lic services of the country merely by reason of commu- 
nity, caste, creed, or race, (b) membership of any com- 
munity, caste, creed, or race shall not be a ground for 
promotion or supersession in any public services. 

“In making this recommendation the sub-Committee 
have particularly in mind the case of the Depressed 
Classes. They desire that a generous policy be adopted 
in the matter of the employment of the Depressed Classes 
in public service, and in particular recommend that the 
recruitment to all services, including the police, should 
be thrown open to them. 

bs . Under the new constitution responsibility for 
law and order should be vested in the provincial govern- 
ments. Some of the sub-Committee think it 
undesirable to make any recommendation which might 
be held to impinge upon the discretion of the future 
provincial governments. Others, who consider that the 
control over the police forces at present secured to the 
inspectors-general by statute should be preserved, advise 
that the Police Act of 1861 should not be subject to re- 
peal or alteration by the legislature without the prior con- 
sent of the Governor-General, and that the Police Acts 
of the governments of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
should be included in the category of Acts which should 
not be repealed or altered by the provincial legislature 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General.” 


BURMA AND SIND 


Burma is to be separated from British India, but the 
details are to be worked out in the future. 

The sub-Committee considering the question of consti- 
tuting Sind as a separate province recommend that a 
committee in India should investigate the financial conse- 
quences and “if the investigation shows that separation 
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would leave the new province with a deficit, the sub-Com- 
mittee think that the representatives of Sind should be 
asked to show satisfactorily how the deficit would be met 
before the new province is set up.” 


Press OPINION 


The speeches reported in the London Times, January 
17, 1931, are characterized by pleas for adequate protec- 
tion of the Minorities, expressions of satisfaction with 
the foundations which have been laid for a united India, 
the freeing of political prisoners in order to help produce 
an atmosphere of calm and satisfaction in which to con- 
sider the new constitution. 

Mr. Shiva Rao, speaking for the Indian workers, struck 
a different note. He said: ‘We cannot entertain any 
warmth of enthusiasm for the principles of the new con- 
stitution. We wanted a statutory declaration of the 
rights of labor; labor legislation and its administration 
to be a federal subject; the right of implementing inter- 
national obligations, and particularly the conventions of 
the International Labor Conference, to be the concern 
of the federal government ; the introduction of adult suf- 
frage and lastly, if special interests were to continue to 
enjoy the rights of separate representation, adequate rep- 
resentation of labor in all legislatures. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
labor legislation is not to be a federal subject but is to 
remain a central subject. Moreover, such pro- 
tection as has been afforded during the last ten years to 
the Indian worker by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at Geneva will cease to be effective in a federated 
India. There can be no question in the future of ratify- 
ing the conventions and recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference under the new constitution. . . . 
Will the transfer of political power from a foreign gov- 
ernment to a combination of representatives of princes 
(nominated, not elected), landlords and capitalists make 
an appreciable difference to the masses of the Indian 
people? 

“Let us not overlook the significance of what is happen- 
ing in India today. There is a revolutionary spirit work- 
ing in the sphere of politics . . . but the solution of India’s 
political troubles will not be the end of the period of un- 
rest. ... The real problems of the India of tomorrow 
are economic and social.” 

H._N. Brailsford, the English journalist, who, during 
recent months has been investigating conditions in India, 
says that “in this last year a new India has wakened to 
action: first the women and then the villages have en- 
tered politics. The Congress, when it launched the policy 
of resisting taxes, thought only of starving the Govern- 
ment of India’s exchequer. In effect, in those provinces 
which have a system of tenancy, it has raised the most 
fundamental of social issues that can divide society in a 
country that lives by agriculture. This sudden swing of 
attention to the burdens that the peasant carries in rent 
and land tax came at a moment when the prices of his 
main crops had dropped to a half, or even to a third, of 
last year’s figure. Fresh from the misery of these vil- 
lages I confess that the telegrams from London which 
tell of learned constitutional debates over the basis of 
federation strike me as unreal. Indian thought is not 
busied with these things. It has been driven down to the 
naked facts of village life—the starvation and the usuri- 
ous debts, the taxes, and the rent that goes to a landlord 


who performs no social function. ‘hese will be, or ought 
to be, the first problems that a self-governing India faces, 
lf she postpones them, or if she solves them with a bias 
towards the landed class, she will be confronted, before 
another harvest goes to the usurer’s granary, with 
agrarian revolt. If we draft the constitution on the as- 
sumption that these peasants are still passive and negligi- 
ble, we shall perpetuate injustice today and lay the train 
for such an uprising of the villages as overtook Russia, 
The far-sighted policy is to arm these awakening peasants 
with a constitutional weapon.” (New Republic, Febru- 
ary 4, 1931.) 

The J/ndian Social Reformer (Bombay) says editori- 
ally that Lord’s Irwin’s “ninth Ordinance declaring Con- 
gress organizations illegal has made many involuntary 
converts to the civil disobedience movement.” He had 
hoped thereby to control the civil disobedience for which 
the Indian Nationalists are responsible. Before the Ordi- 
nance, “Congress workers had a common meeting place 
and distinctive badges by which they could be recognized. 
The occupation of the former by the police has obliged 
them to meet wherever they can. ... In Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and elsewhere several private houses have been 
placarded either with or without the consent of their own- 
ers as Congress offices. The discarding of uniforms and 
badges by Congress volunteers has made it impossible 
for the police to distinguish them from members of the 
public, and the arrest and rough treatment of the latter 
is spreading discontent far and wide. Lathi charges are, 
indeed, regarded by Congressmen as the best form of 
propaganda for them.” 


The London Times correspondent reports in that paper 
for January 16 that two bills were introduced in the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly, the effect of which would 
be to place on the statute-book the Viceroy’s ordinances 
tor the control of the press and the prevention of instiga- 
tion to non-payments of taxes and rents. The statement 
accompanying the bills charges that propaganda in fur- 
therance of subversive movements and of crimes of vi0- 
lence and revolution is carried on by a group of news 
papers and by a mass of leaflets, pamphlets and bulletins 
and that propaganda is being actively carried on to bring 
administration to a standstill by inducing people not to 
pay public dues. 

Mahatma Gandhi was released from prison on January 
26. The political ambitions of India are put forward by 
Gandhi and his followers with a certain dignified for 
mality and impressiveness quite unknown to westem 
politics. Their aim is complete independence, thei 
method a dramatization of disapproval of British mul 
through a continuous non-cooperation policy. 

Since the close of the Conference session Mahatma 
Gandhi has talked with the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, but 1 
official statement of their discussion has been issued. In 
a public address the Mahatma said: “Let not my talks 
with the Viceroy interrupt your picketing and other at 
tivities. However, I am but an instrument, acting only 
as your envoy; everything will depend on you. You 
have proclaimed to the world that you are determined t0 
achieve your complete independence.” 

The National Congress leaders have been called to New 
Delhi to meet with Gandhi who, by a resolution of th 
working committee, has been given power to arbitrate ® 
behalf of the All-India National Congress in his dealings 
with the Viceroy. 
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